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PORTRAIT D'EVA GONZALES 
By tdouard Manet 



(PORTRAIT OF EVA GONZALES) 
-Courtesy Dublin Municipal Art Gallery, Dublin, Ireland 




FEMME NUE COUCHtiE 
By Piei-re-Auguste Renoir 



(WOMAN LYING DOWN) 



The Master Impressionists 



[Chapter III] 
By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 
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• HE School of the Batignolles," 
as they were jeeringly called, 
had accomplished much in its de- 
velopment, when the dread year of 1870 
arrived to scatter the little group. They 
had to their credit the rejection of the 
ideal, of the "noble" subject; the suppres- 
sion of line ; the suppression of fixed color ; 
painting by the mass, which comprises sim- 
plified light and shades and led to the law 
of values; and color in shadow, notation 
of the tints in nature. Zola, writing thir- 
teen years later, at Manet's death, gives 



Manet personally credit for a great deal. 
He says in part: 

"His influence is an accomplished fact, 
undeniable, and making itself more deeply 
felt with every fresh Salon. Look back 
for twenty years, recall those black Salons, 
in which even studies of the nude seemed 
as dark as if they had been covered with 
a mouldering dust. In huge frames his- 
tory and mythology were smothered in 
layers of bitumen. Never was there an 
excursion into the province of the real 
world, into life and into perfect light. 
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L'ENFANT AUX CERISES 
By Zdotiard Manet 

Scarcely here or there a tiny landscape, 
where a patch of blue sky ventured bash- 
fully to shine down. But little by little 
the Salons were seen to brighten and the 
Romans and Greeks of mahogany to van- 
ish, in company with the nymphs of por- 
celain ; whilst the stream of modern rep- 



( CHILD WITH CHERRIES) 
— Collection M. Leclanche 

resentations taken from ordinary life in- 
creased year by year, and flooded the walls, 
bathing them with vivid tones in the fullest 
sunlight. It was not merely a new period ; 
it was a new painting bent upon reaching 
the perfect light, respecting the law of 
color values, setting every figure in full 
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light and in its proper place, 
instead of adapting it in an 
ideal fashion according to es- 
tablished tradition." 

Manet is commonly looked 
upon as the father of the 
movement, the guide and ad- 
viser of its pioneers, for it 
was he who first suggested la 
peinture claire, but it would 
seem as if Zola and the pub- 
lic were wrong in giving so 
much credit to Manet, and 
that the theories of the group 
could not be properly ascribed 
to any single master. Manet 
was in reality connected with 
this movement more by t h e 
accident of time and place 
than by his art. It seems as 
if the credit should be divided 
a bit. Of course Manet was 
the fighter; his vigorous per- 
sonality and tenacity enabled 
him to make the breach in 
public opinion through which 
his friends passed. He was a 
born leader, all fi r e, tireless 
energy, dauntless courage, always going to 
extremes. He would not rest until he was 
not only not misunderstood, but understood, 
just as many of us in an argument are not 
satisfied with "You are right from your 
point of view," but want our adversary to 
say, "I think exactly as you do.'' 

Manet has been called the genius of the 
group, Claude Monet its best marksman. 
Manet was always on the lookout for trou- 
ble. He carried a chip on his shoulder 
throughout his life, and he usually found 
what he was looking for. He resented 
criticism, even coming from a friend. 
Duranty, an old friend, attacked him in 
the press, and Manet struck him across the 
face at their first encounter at the Cafe 
Guerbois. In the duel that followed, 
Zola and Vigniaux were seconds. Manet 




LA FEMME AU TUB 
By Edgar Degas 



(WOMAN TAKING A BATH) 



wounded Duranty in the chest ; later there 
was a reconciliation. 

Most people preferred not to run up 
against him ; that was Claude Monet's feel- 
ings in the difficulty that arose through their 
similarity of names. In 1865 Claude Monet 
sent two seascapes to the Salon. Manet 
saw them and thought he had chosen the 
name to steal some of his thunder. He 
was up in arms at once, and asked, "Who 
is this Monet? He seems to have appro- 
priated my name to benefit by all the stir 
that is being made about me." This remark 
was repeated to Claude Monet, who took 
good care ever after to sign his name in 
full. 

In speaking before his death of the bitter 
battles fought, Manet said to his friend, 
Antonin Proust : "This war to the knife 
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PORTRAIT DE MME. fiMILE ZOLA 
By tdouard Manet 

has done me much harm. I have suffered 
from it greatly, but it has whipped me up. 
I would not wish that any artist should 
be praised and beslavered at the outset, for 
that means the annihilation of his person- 
ality." Then he added, with a smile, "The 



(PORTRAIT OF MADAME EMILE ZOLA) 
— Collection Mme. Zola 

fools ! They were forever telling me my 
work was unequal; that was the highest 
praise they could bestow. Yet, it was al- 
ways my ambition to rise — not to remain 
on a certain level, not to remake one day 
what I had made the day before, but to 
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be inspired again and again 
by a new aspect of things, Jo 
strike frequently a fresh note. 
Ah! I'm before my time. A 
hundred years hence people 
will be happier, for their sight 
will be clearer than ours of 
today." 

Men of such different tem- 
perament, character, environ- 
ment and training surely were 
influenced, one by the other, 
while guarding a distinct per- 
sonality of their own. There 
was Manet, the elegant, the 
Parisien, w h o, according t o 
one writer, was the most in- 
tellectual, to another the least 
intellectual of the group. One 
critic says he had no gift of 
psychology or idealism, and 
cites his Christ aux anges, at 
the Metropolitan Museum, as 
a proof. 

George Moore would seem 
to agree with this when he 
said : "His Christ watched 
over by angels in the Tomb 
is one of his finest works. His Christ is 
merely a rather fat model sitting with his 
back against a wall, and two women with 
wings on either side of him. There is no 
attempt to suggest a Divine death or to ex- 
press the Kingdom of Heaven on the an- 
gels' faces. But the legs of the man are as 
fine a piece of painting as has ever been ac- 
complished. There is no symbolic intention. 
The angels on either side of his dead Christ 
necessitated merely the addition of two pairs 
of wings — a convention which troubled him 
no more than the convention of taking off 
his hat on ent-ering a church. Manet's eyes 
were closed to all but the visible world. 
He was content to live by the sight, and 
by the sight alone. When Manet thought, 
he did not think well, and as soon as he 
became absorbed in the matter rather than 
in the manner, he was unsuccessful." 




PORTRAIT D> AN TON IN PROUST JEUNE 

By Edouard Manet (PORTRAIT OF ANTHONY PROUST, JR.) 



Now another equally important critic 
comes to the front and says : "Manet set 
down with powerful strokes the weaknesses 
and the strength of men, as you may plainly 
see in the unflinchingly masterly portraits 
of Zola, Rochefort, Eva Gonzales, Duret, 
Desboutin, of Proust, Clemenceau and 
Guys and Faure, of Baudelaire and of 
Irish George Moore," etc., etc. 

The portraits that are among our illus- 
trations will allow us to judge for ourselves 
as to psychology, for they are among his 
best. Pictures such as The Old Beggar 
and The Girl zvith the Parrot are really 
portraits, for Manet disliked to paint a 
model who posed for a Venus one day 
and a bar maid the next. He wanted his 
model to be the real thing. Fortunately, 
he did not care to paint a Venus, but he 
often did care to paint a bar maid. One 
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NANA 

By fidouard Manet 



(NANA) 
— Collection Theodore Behrens, Hamburg, Germany 
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in particular was a coy maiden who would 
not sit for him unless properly chaperoned 
by her lover, so Manet put them both in 
the picture, the lover being served bock 
by the faithful bar maid, and called it 
Au Cafe. 

Another An Cafe is a portrait of Eva 
Gonzales' husband, M. Guerard, an en- 
graver, seated between two women in front 
of a table on which are some glasses and 
a match stand. One day Manet saw at the 
Palais de Justice a girl with strikingly 
white skin and reddish-blond hair, Victor- 
ine Meurend; he soon had her as a model, 
and she appears in several of his pictures, 
among them, Olympia, Le dejeuner, the 
Guitare Player. She is also the woman in 
blue in the Chemin de fer. 

Manet used friends and relatives alike 



for models. Mme. Guillemet is seen as 
La Parisienne, and In the Conservatory. 
He painted his wife in another conserva- 
tory picture, also in a garden scene. She 
and her brother, Leon LeenhofT, are in 
Reading and in View of an Interior, while 
in Fishing are both Eugene Manet and his 
wife. George Moore appears as a Bugler 
and Lathuille is the lover in Chez le pere 
Lathudlle; the whole Manet family, includ- 
ing a cock and hen, are posed in another. 
There are but two portraits of Manet 
painted by himself, one partly in the sketch 
stage, where he stands, with his hands in 
the pockets of his yellowish jacket, the 
other, a half-length portrait, called Portrait 
with a Palette, less full face, the same 
yellowish jacket, but with a palette in his 
right hand. 
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NATURE MORTE 

By Pierre- August e Renoir 



(STILL LIFE) 
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BAIGNEUSE ASSISE, DE FACE 
By Pierre-Auguste Renoir 



(BATHER SEATED) 
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Faure, a famous singer and for a time 
the owner of Le Bon Bock (which was a 
portrait of Belot), masqueraded under the 
title of Hamlet. Berthe Morisot appears 
several times in such pictures as le Repos, 
le Balcon, etc. He also used his pupil, 
Eva Gonzales, as a model. She was a 
strikingly beautiful woman, according to 
some writers, and Manet painted a daz- 
zling portrait of her. She is beautifully 
posed, all dressed in white, against a gray 
background and pale blue carpet. In a 
way we are forced to supply 
the intimate being of the wo- 
man ; there is little to help us. 

In nearly every face that 
Manet painted, he seized three 
or four points and the spaces 
between were left unaccount- 
ed for. He failed to join the 
plans and left out what he 
had not sufficiently observed. 
Some call it simplification, but 
it savors more of omission. 
He tried to compensate for 
this by his beautiful tone. 

I n The Music Lesson h e 
used Zacherie Austruc, the 
sculptor and poet, as a model 
for the music master. The Old 
Beggar was another portrait, 
this time of a typical rag- 
picker, and one might say 
that Manet showed some gift 
i n indealization, when he 
turned the filthy rags the man 
wore into beautiful colors by 
silvering the gray of the 
blouse and the blue of the 
trousers. 

The portrait of Mile. J. S., 
altogether a different type, 
shows a sweetness of charac- 
ter that suggests a psycholog- 
ical gift on the part of Manet. 
Standing against green leaves 
with a purple flower at the 
left and a red at the right, a 



young girl stands with an umbrella of gray, 
held in her suede-covered hand. The deep 
velvety hat strings and ancient lace, with a 
red rose nestled in its midst, frame the al- 
luring little face with its retrousse nose and 
bright eyes. The Boy with a Szvord is full 
of subtlety, while Le Bon Bock and Hamiet, 
though strong and vigorous, lack it. 

So much for his gifts of psychology and 
idealism. Now as to his character. "Manet 
was as ingenuous as an infant. Woman 
was for him the most precious subject that 



^ 




LA PARISIENNE 

By Pierre- -August e Renoir 



(THE PARISIAN) 
— Collection Henri Rouart 
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BAIGNEUSE DEB OUT, A MI-JAMBES, DE PROFILE A GAUCHE 
By Pierre Auguste Renoir 



(BATHER STANDING) 
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modernism had left. He painted her in 
this thought, as a flower. He painted all 
kinds of women, models like Victorine of 
the Olympia and of the Dejeuner, and 
Marguerite of the Woman in a Bath, and 
Woman with Garter. He painted Spanish 
dancers, artists, relatives, bar maids. He 
studied all classes, and his women appear 
chaste and sane. All the work of Manet 
is chaste, without affectation — never an 
equivocal hidden thought." Now another 
has his say : "Manet's art lacked just what 
his soul lacked, dignity, purity. He was 
extravagant in method and disposed toward 
low life.^ 

It seems strange that we cannot even be 
sure about a man's personal traits in the 
study of art. There is nothing that one can 
tabulate and check off unless it be physical 
characteristics, and even those seem to be 
varied, judging from por- 
traits of the same man by dif- 
ferent painters. But in regard 
to Manet, everyone agrees 
that he was a fighter, that he 
had, as George Moore ex- 
presses it, "that mysterious 
power which produces what 
artists know as 'quality.' " 

Manet was often accused 
of painting to make people sit 
up and take notice, and they 
did. Angelina — belonging to 
the Luxembourg, and Lfl 
Femme au Perroquet, belong- 
ing to the Metropolitan, are 
of this class. In the latter, 
the life-size woman in a pink 
peignoir is of the type pecu- 
liar to Manet. 

Duret says that the things 
Manet was accused of paint- 
ing to shock the public were 
simply and solely painted to 
suit his own taste, and with- 
out thought of the public. He 
seems to prove this in regard 
to the luminous patches of 



bright tones that Manet so frequently used 
to keep up his canvases with, and that often 
caused him to be accused of trying to be 
different from others. Duret tells the story 
which Mr. Flitch has cleverly translated, as 
follows : 

"In 1868, in the studio on the rue Guyot, 
Manet painted my portrait. Here I had 
an opportunity of observing the actual 
working of his mind, and the process by 
which he built up a picture. The portrait 
was of a small size and represented me 
standing up. The gray frock coat, which 
I was wearing, detached itself from a gray 
background, the picture thus forming a 
harmony in gray. When it was finished, 
quite successfully, in my opinion, I saw 
that Manet was not satisfied with it. He 
seemed anxious to add something to it. 
One day when I came in he made me 




AU CAFt-CONCERT 
By Edgar Degas 
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PORTRAIT 

By Edgar Degas 

resume the pose, and, moving a stool near 
to me,, began to paint it with its garnet- 
colored cover of woolen stuff. Then the 
idea occurred to him of taking a book and 
putting it underneath the stool. This, too, 
he painted, with its cover of bright green. 



(PORTRAIT) 
— Collection Camondo 

Next he placed on the stool a lacquer tray, 
with a decanter, a glass and a knife. All 
these variously colored objects constituted 
an addition of still life in a corner of the 
picture. The effect was wholly unpre- 
meditated, and came to me as a surprise. 
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Another addition which he made after- 
wards was still more unexpected — a lemon 
placed on the glass on the little tray. 

"I had watched him make these succes- 
sive additions with some astonishment. 
Then, asking myself what was the reason 
for them, I realized that I had before me 
a practical instance of his instinctive, and, 
as it were, organic way of seeing and feel- 
ing. Evidently the picture painted through- 
out in a gray monochrome gave Mm no 
pleasure. His eye felt the lack of pleasing 
colors, and, as he had omitted them in his 
first scheme of the picture, he introduced 
them afterwards by means of a piece of 
still life. Then this practice of placing 
bright tones in juxtaposition, which he was 
accused of • having deliberately painted to 
make his work different, really proceeded 



from a perfectly frank and deeply rooted 
instinct." 

Duret says that in examining Manet's 
pictures after his own portrait was painted, 
he could readily see this same method of 
adding luminous passages by which he 
raised the key of the color scheme. In 
looking at the various bright colored ob- 
jects spread on the ground in Le dejeuner 
sur Vherbe, one can well believe this was 
his method; in the Olympia the different 
colored bright flowers in the bouquet and 
the black cat were undoubtedly for the 
same purpose. In the portrait of Lola de 
Valence, the theatrical accessories were 
added. In Nana the half of a man profiled 
at the right is introduced, like the cat in 
the Olympia, simply because- of the note of 
black. 




REPETITION DE DANSE SUR LE SCENE 
By Edgar Degas 



(THE REHEARSAL) 
— Collection Camondo 
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DANSEUSE AU REPOS 
By Edgar Degas 



George Moore studied Manet's method 
of painting in the same way, and came to 
the same conclusion, that he had no method, 
that painting with him was a pure instinct. 
He says, "Never was an artist's inner 
nature in more direct conformity with his 
work. There were no circumlocutions in 
Manet's nature; there were none in his 
art." 

What Manet did in values, that is, intro- 
ducing brilliancy by the simplification of 
values, by intensifying the brilliancy by 



which all the lights grow 
lighter and the darks darker, 
Renoir did in color, and by 
doing this Renoir added or 
put in emotion. 

Renoir, through his color, 
represents one side of the 
Impressionist school, the emo- 
tional side, while Manet rep- 
resents the intellectual side, 
if there is such a side, and as 
to that, as I have already said, 
critics differ. Renoir was as 
opposed to theories as Manet, 
but had a greater desire to 
please. He was a dreamer, 
all nerves, all sensual ; he felt 
the joy that there is in life 
just because it is life. His 
whole life has been a tender 
and gay love for life, and he 
expresses this love indefati- 
gably in the voluptuous lan- 
guage of color. He and 
Claude Monet were alike in 
making a real fete of nature, 
a fairyland of joyful and ca- 
ressing lights. One reason 
that he pleases is that he pos- 
sesses such richness and such 
fineness of nerves that he him- 
self cannot explain h o w he 
obtains the results that amuse 
him. His choice of subjects 
lies in the domain of grace, 
of joy, of all luminous things, 
of light, of the beauties of all nature, not 
a repertoire of ugliness and brutality. 

There are few anecdotes of Renoir. He 
had no wonderful adventures. He is a 
delightful talker, and still one could not 
quote from him. "A man of the world, 
and pursued by invitations, which he 
avoided, preferring to live a simple life/' 
says one of his friends. He has painted 
infinitely diverse work, with the most dif- 
ferent technique, but always with his own 
mark stamped upon it. His works, while 



(DANCER AT REST) 
-Collection Henri Rouart 
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more or less unfinished and often resem- 
bling in their drawing the work of a very 
young artist, are still distinctive. They 
say Renoir has been one of the men dis- 
tinctly difficult to copy, and that no one 
has attempted it as yet. His works show 
an extreme versatility and marked uneven- 
ness. He has painted as lightly and as 
smoothly as Clouet, Holbein or Ingres, and 
he has painted with the palette knife. 
Les Baigneuses is like enam- 
el. The Eemme qui dort has 
great gobs of paint. He has 
painted a picture in a few 
hours and he has spent days 
without number on a picture 
no larger than the hand. 

Among Renoir's pictures 
one runs across now and then, 
there will be one that is re- 
miniscent of someone else. 
His Diane chasseresse, paint- 
ed away back in 1866, shows 
Courbet's influence, although 
even then there is a warm rose 
tint to the flesh and the face 
shows some of the character- 
istic traits of Renoir's later 
women. In a few of his land- 
scapes one is reminded that 
he, like all the other Impres- 
sionists, was under Corot's in- 
fluence for a time. In Champs 
Ely sees of 1867 he is so like 
Manet that at the first glance 
one would think the picture 
by Manet. Against these re- 
miniscences is a portrait of 
Sisley which shows pointel- 
lism fifteen years before the 
appearance of the Pointellists. 
Manet and Degas were 
more interested in reality than 
Renoir, whose liking for 
woman made him, in spite of 
himself, gather an idea of her 
personality and paint it. Re- 
noir's woman is a woman im- 



agined by him, a creature very young, small, 
with rosy skin and a feeling of disturbed 
senses, more lymphatic than nervous, caress- 
ing and fearing, who has touches of perver- 
sity and something of innocence. This is not 
in accord with Impressionist ideas, for 
sometimes he reaches the intellectuality of 
the subject. This took him outside of the 
Impressionist teachings, for they cared 
nothing for the intellectual. They were 




DANSEUSE SORTANT BE SA LOGE 

(THE DANCER LEAVING HER DRESSING ROOM) 
By Edgar Degas — Collection Henri Rouart 
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fiCOLE DE DANSE 
By Edgar Degas 

concerned exclusively with the technique of 
painting. They produced a result; they 
stated an exterior form, and for that rea- 
son it often happens that their pictures 
impress the eye only and leave the' spirit 
unmoved. They stay studied because they 
are the synthesis of nothing, the idea of 
nothing. 

Renoir's women are physically well de- 
veloped, firm, healthy, full blooded, well- 
fed, sensuous animals, not the over-exer- 
cised women of Degas, but of the luxu- 
riant, languorous class, women casting 
alluring and knowing glances from their 
long, ardent eyes. Manet's women are 
just naturally unmoral, while Renoir's are 
knowingly so. Renoir's brush models them 
largely, but he is mostly interested in their 
brilliancy of skin and in the texture of the 
flesh ; grace, symmetry, beauty of line were 
secondary considerations. His delicately 
fresh bathers stand all white in the full 
light. We s-ee them through the pale blue, 



(THE DANCING SCHOOL) 
— Collection Camondo 

green and lilac of the air. To some they 
are superb as examples of womanly 
physique, while others find his round con- 
tours inflated, cotton-woolly. I feel this at 
times strongly. I never see his Femme 
nue couchee sur un canapee without think- 
ing that the woman's legs and arms have 
been squeezed out, worm fashion, from a 
huge tube of cold cream. 

Another class of women that Renoir has 
painted were full of the archness of gra- 
cious womanhood, with beautiful mobile 
faces and supple gestures. He painted 
them as capricious creatures. The Petite 
Fille is one of these. She stands timid, 
eyes wide open, with color like the white 
powdered petal of a rose, her hands on her 
green belt, a ribbon at her throat and in 
her hair; the slender shoulders show 
through her linen dress, while the reflec- 
tions of the pale green background play 
upon its folds. 

Renoir's first out-of-door portrait, Lise 
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(1868), with its bright green foliage, be- 
longs to this class, as does the portrait of 
Samary (1879) who is posed in a dress of 
blue green against a background of bright 
rose; her blond hair, blue-black eyes and 
vermillion-fire at the lips and cheeks give 
an almost theatrical effect to this portrait. 
His portraits are often, like these few I 
have cited, decoratively placed in frames 
of foliage or in a bower of flowers with 
the infinity of the ocean in the distance. 

Renoir, like Degas, tried to fix the pass- 
ing movement, following the instantaneous- 
ness of the gesture as a sign of life, but he 
was unlike Degas in that his vision of 
things was a tender one and in that he did 
not care for the brutal surroundings of 
Degas. 

Degas' view of life was narrower and 
on a lower level than either Manet's or 



Renoir's. In his nudes he seems to have 
gone to the extreme in his revolt against 
the idealized nudes of the past, although 
his admiration for Delacroix shines forth 
in some of his early pictures, such as the 
Study for S emir amis, and Jeune femme 
accoudee. 

Degas entered the circle at the Cafe 
Guerbois, and was influenced in his work 
by the discussions, but not in such a way 
as to arouse any particular feeling against 
him by the public. H-e exhibited at most 
of the Salons, and was not one of those to 
exhibit at the Salon des refuses. He is not 
an Impressionist, never has been one, but 
because he exhibited with them and painted 
the kind of subjects they were supposed to 
paint, most people call him one, and he is 
always included in their retrospective -exhi- 
bitions — perhaps to lend the beauty of his 




DANSEUSES A LA BARRE 
By Edgar Degas 



(DANCERS AT THE BAR) 
— Collection Henri Rouart 
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CHEZ LA MODISTE 
By Edgar Degas 

drawing to the cause. Degas seems to have 
looked around his world, and what struck 
him in modern life and most aroused his 
curiosity was the coarseness of the appe- 
tites. He did not look as many realists 
do, for the material misery that the people 
suffer, but rather for the moral and physio- 
logical misery. He took the victims where 
he found them, in the cafes, on the stage, 
in the green room, or on the street. The 
absence of synthesis is natural in his work, 
necessary even. It is an apparition of a 
moment, where there is but the synthesis 
of a moment, which gives to the work so 
conceived by Degas the mobility of life, 
and he obtains the expression by the plac- 
ing, side by side, a certain number of in- 



(AT THE MILLINER'S) 
— Collection Henri Rouart 

stants. The absence of the synthesis ap- 
pears more with Degas because of the 
absence of intellectuality in the people he 
represents. 

When Degas started painting the ballet 
girl, it was virgin soil. He was at liberty 
to teach the public to see ballet girls as 
he saw them, not as some other master had 
taught it to see them. The nearest approach 
to the subject that had been painted up to 
this time was when some painter had set 
nymphs in an Olympian harmony of motion 
or driven them whirling in a Bacchic 
frenzy in worship of their god. None of 
these past models fitted Degas' vision of 
the ballet girl. He painted her as we see 
her under the great illusion of artificial 
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light, under the glamor of the footlights, 
where she appears almost beautiful in her 
short moment of triumph. The flutter and 
whirl of her tulle skirts, without aid of 
scenic arrangement, put back the clock of 
time, and we are again in the front row 
with our illusions still upon us. 

Then he turns the page and shows then! 
with none of the glamor of the footlights. 
He hides nothing of the sordid ugliness, of 
their poor hard-worked lives, of their 
meager, thwarted forms. There they 
stand, ridiculous, harsh-favored, pitiable, 
crack-voiced women, masquer- 
ading under the gay costume 
of the chorus. It is a bitter 
philosophy of life, this analy- 
sis he makes of these women 
who earn their bread by their 
legs, and is in keeping with 
his character, if the common 
report is true that he is a re- 
tiring, silent, solitary man, 
pessimistic, quick and bitingly 
witty, bitterly ironical, a lone- 
ly man with few friendships. 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Mary Cas- 
satt, Forain are numbered 
among these. He has con- 
tempt for critics and newspa- 
per men, who to this day are 
afraid to approach him, feeble 
and almost blind as, he is said 
to be. He says that man only 
buys pictures because he 
thinks they will increase in 
value. He is sensitive to im- 
pressions and to wounds. 

Just at this time almost ev- 
eryone who keeps at all posted 
in current art news is particu- 
larly interested in Degas. 
This interest has been aroused 
by the fact that in the recent 
Rouart Sale at Paris a picture 
by Degas, The Dancers at the 
Bar, brought the highest price 
ever paid for a picture while 



the artist was still living. Degas, thirty 
years ago, sold it for $100, while the 
new owner will pay about $100,000, when 
commissions, etc., are added to the price 
bid at the sale, $87,000. When one reads 
of such a tremendous increase in price 
over what the artist himself received, it 
makes one feel very friendly toward a 
movement on foot in France to secure the 
passing of a law that would pay two per 
centum to any living artist on any sum re- 
ceived at public sale for one of his pictures, 
or to his heirs for fifty years after his death. 
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LA PASSE RELLE D'ARGENTEUIL 
By Alfred Sisley 
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-Collection Moreau — Courtesy Mus4e des Arts Decoratifs 
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Because of the special interest in the 
pictures of this sale, I will run the risk 
of side-tracking our Cafe Guerbois men for 
a few minutes, while we talk about Degas 
and his pictures. Degas is a recluse, locked 
in his studio from early morning till late 
at night, not even admitting his most inti- 
mate friends. George Moore says that, 
coming across him one morning, he said, 
"My dear friend, I haven't seen you for 
years; when may I come?" The answer 
was: "You're an old friend, and if you'll 
make an appointment, I'll see you, but I 
may as well tell you that for the last two 
years no one has been in my studio." 
Moore did not make the appointment, and 
as he says, "It was just as well, as I later 
learned that another old friend who went, 



and who stayed a little longer than he was 
expected to stay, was thrown down the 
steep spiral staircase." This was during 
the time Degas was going through the ner- 
vous strain that the creation of his entirely 
new and original art entailed. It wrecked 
his temper for the time being, and Moore 
says that the story of these terrible years 
of striving is written on every canvas 
signed by Degas. To imagine Degas drink- 
ing or carousing, or skipping from cafe to 
cafe, dashing off little impressions, is so 
far from the truth that it is laughable. 

The Dancers at the Bar is a typical work 
of his ballet girl class. It shows two girls 
in the regulation ballet skirts, fleshings and 
pumps. They are practicing the fatiguing 
pose of holding the leg raised by the aid 
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LES SCIEURS BE LONG 
By Alfred Sisley 



(THE WOOD SAWYERS) 
— Courtesy Mus6e des Beaux-Arts de la Ville de Paris, Petit Palais 



of a bar which runs along the wall of the 
room. The composition in this little two- 
by-two picture is simple to the extreme, a 
wall, a floor, two figures, and in a corner 
a sprinkling pot. It is an example of 
Degas' beautiful drawing. He never fum- 
bles ; his figures are admirably placed in 
the scene and on their feet. His feeling for 
living ryhthm is great, his sight was 
extraordinarily acute. The picture is deli- 
cate, fine as a pearl. The movements are 
surprised and fixed with suppleness and 
firmness. One of the anecdotes going the 
rounds is that if this picture were shown to 
Raphael he would admire it; he would 
take off his hat to it; but if he were shown 
a Cabanel, he would say, with a sigh, 
"That is my fault." Another story is that 
the ballet girls themselves are saying, "Ma 
f oi ! a little picture which only shows two 



of us, for 500,000 francs; if he wished he 
could have had the whole corps de ballet 
for half that money !" 

The pastel Chez la modiste is another 
example of modern life happenings. Two 
women are seated in a milliner's shop, one 
in a blue blouse, trying on a hat, the other 
advising, a scene repeated in every city 
where there is a milliner. 

There is one thing about Degas' pictures, 
in them we have the feeling that the figures 
are always in perfect harmony with their 
surroundings, and with the subtle sensation 
of moral atmosphere which they provoke. 
There is no feeling that Degas has used a 
professional model. There is a searching 
realism. The illusion of the artificial light 
of the footlights is conveyed almost per- 
fectly. In these wonderful pictures of 
dancers, arrayed sometimes all in white, 
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sometimes in all the colors of the rainbow, 
he has placed before us real women who 
laugh and weep, who give their skirts the 
little jerk one connects with ballet-skirts, 
who put the smile on as the music starts 
and take it off when the music stops. Degas 
catches the thing on the wing. He has a 
taste for the accidental gesture that is sig- 
nificant, a professional gesture in that it 
suggests a habit. He sees the rhythm of a 
gesture and fixes a phase of the movement 
from which one reconstructs the beginning 
and the end. He does this at times by trun- 
cated composition. We often find in the 
foreground of one of his pictures frag- 
ments of figures and objects, half a ballet- 
girl for example, the hind-quarters of a 
dog sliced off from the rest of its body. 
This was not carelessness on Degas' part; 
he always had a reason for the strange- 
ness of his composition when there was a 
strangeness ; he meant to concentrate the 



attention on some curious study of move- 
ment or pose. For instance, when he paint- 
ed the lower part of the stage with the de- 
scending curtain cutting off the dancers to 
their knees, and showing only the heads of 
the musicians in the orchestra, he meant 
to show the different movements and vari- 
ous forms of the legs and feet of a troupe 
of dancers. Truncated composition is one 
of the things that the followers of the Im- 
pressionists have abused. Degas undoubt- 
edly based some of his pictures with violent 
perspective upon Japanese ideas, for the 
art of the Japanese had its' effect upon them 
all, on Degas particularly. It reached them 
through Bracquemond, who some years be- 
fore had burst into enthusiasm over Ho- 
kuasai, and Burty who called the attention 
of the Cafe Guerbois group to the study of 
Japanese painting and color-printing. The 
love the Japanese painters had for nature 
broadened the western view and opened its 
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THE WILLOW 
By Claude Monet 



(THE WILLOW) 
-Copyright Carnegie Institute; Courtesy Carnegie Institute 



eyes to many things in nature that the west- 
ern artist had not seen. Manet and Degas 
took suggestions particularly from Hokua- 
sai, Outamaro, Kiyonaya and Hiroshige. 

A book has been recently written by 
Henry P. Bowie, of San Francisco, on 
"The Laws of Japanese Painting,'' that is 
most interesting. What he has written was 
probably seen and discussed by the Cafe 
Guerbois group for themselves in their 
studies of the Japanese. Mr. Bowie says : 

"What is most extraordinary to the 
Western critic is the absolute objectivity of 
Japanese art. The individual element is 
rigorously suppressed. Every feature and 
detail of nature,. every particular leaf, blos- 
som, tree, insect, and animal, has its own 
inward personality expressed • in the char- 
acteristic inflections of its outward form. 



This personality it is the aim of the artist 
to seize, but in order to do so it is not 
enough to copy the object literally. Those 
particular traits must be divined in which 
the essential personality consists. Nor 
must these be copied in their appearance 
merely, but the very sentiment and feeling 
which inspire them must be felt by the 
artist and transmitted in the strokes of his 
brush. In this connection we hear of a 
very remarkable law in Japanese painting 
which defines the nature of the brush 
stroke and which is known as fade no 
chikara. It formulates as follows: When 
representing an object suggesting strength, 
such, for instance, as a rocky cliff, the beak 
or talons of a bird, the tiger's claws, or 
the limbs and branches of a tree, the mo- 
ment the brush is applied the sentiment of 
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strength must be invoked and felt through- 
out the artist's system and imparted 
through his arm and hand to the brush, 
and so transmitted into the object painted, 
and this nervous current must be continu- 
ous and of equal intensity while the work 
proceeds. As a consequence of this opera- 
tion it is suggested that if the tree's limbs 
or branches in a painting by a Kano artist 
be examined it will astonish anyone to per- 
ceive the vital force that has been infused 
into them. Even the smallest twigs appear 
filled with the power of growth — all the 
result of fude no chikara. To attain pro- 
ficiency in this power the severe exercise is 
practiced of holding the brush perpendicu- 
larly to the pap-er and tracing lines horizon- 
tally from left to right and right to left, 
and vertically both downward and upward, 
each line with equal thickness and unwav- 
ering intensity of power throughout its en- 
tire length. One can quite well believe that 
the Western artists in Japan who have as- 
sayed their skill in a performance demand- 
ing such extraordinary sleight of hand have 



quite failed to distinguish themselves in the 
eyes of their Japanese friends. 

"But can the reader imagine to what re- 
finements of interpretation an art thus cul- 
tivated may pretend? If not, the following 
anecdote may enlighten him : It is related 
of a certain great Chinese artist that a stu- 
dent having applied to him for instruction, 
he painted an orchid and gave it to him to 
copy. The student copied it with the ut- 
most care, but the master objected that the 
most essential feature of the original had 
been entirely overlooked. Again and again, 
the pupil reproduced the drawing with ex- 
actitude, and again and again was told for 
his pains that he had ignored the only 
thing that mattered. Finally the master ex- 
plained. The leaves of the orchid, though 
drooping to the earth, have really a secret 
wish to lift themselves upward to the sun. 
When, therefore, the tip of the long, slen- 
der leaf is reached, the artist, conscious of 
the desire of the plant, must express that 
desire in the quality of his brush stroke. 
This he himself had done, but by an inflec- 
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LA MAI SON BLEUE; 
By Claude Monet 



HOLLANDE 



tion so subtle that the copyist had totally 
overlooked it. Nevertheless in that invisi- 
ble inflection lay the merit of the whole 
performance. 

It is not surprising to learn, under these 
circumstances, what indeed was already a 
matter of common knowledge, that the art 
of painting in Japan is distinguished by the 
tendency of its professors to specialize 
within very narrow limits. Not only are 
Japanese artists classed according to the 
nature of the subject they have made their 
own, as painters of figures, of animals, of 
flowers, of birds, and so on, but we hear of 
the great monkey painter, the great fish 
painter, the great tiger painter, and others 
distinguished by a like concentration of 
genius. This inevitably follows from the 
argument which places the significance of 
every object strictly within the object it- 
self. Everything considered thus becomes a 



(THE BLUE HOUSE IN HOLLAND) 

problem in itself, and over each of these 
separate problems a lifetime may be spent 
without ever achieving the final answer. 
Our way of looking at Nature is quite dif- 
ferent. All aspects of Nature are suscepti- 
ble in our eyes of innumerable methods of 
interpretation and suggestion, since they 
lend themselves, like musical notes, to the 
manipulation of the emotions of the arist. 
There is no exactly right way with us of 
rendering a rock, a mountain-top, a break- 
ing wave, a fir-tree, a bamboo branch, or a 
bunch of cherry-blossoms. The ways are 
infinite. You may blot them in with liquid 
color, or define fhem in exact form, or in 
short, adopt any method you choose, pro- 
vided you can suggest to the beholder some 
aspect of the scene that shall translate to 
him the emotion it arouses in yourself. We 
will not attempt to decide on the respective 
merits of the two points of view, for the 
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two methods are distinct and each must 
be judged on its own standard. At the 
same time, certain limitations there are, in- 
herent in the Japanese style, of a kind that 
can scarcely be ignored. The visitor to any 
Japanese exhibition of paintings, will, after 
a close study, soon perceive that no Jap- 
anese artist attempts a broad and general 
rendering of the scene which lies before 
him. Rather each artist is provided before- 
hand with a number of ready-made re- 
ceipts for all kinds of natural objects, and 
when these objects come into view down 
goes the receipt in a twinkling. Mr. Bowie 
devotes some space to explaining the nature 
of the ideographs of the Japanese language, 
and the years of study devoted by Jap- 
anese children to their mastery. He points 
out the prime importance of this study to 
artistic training, and we learn that, in ac- 
cordance with his master's advice, he him- 
self was obliged to fit himself for the art of 
painting by years of instruction in the 
brush-writing of ideographs. It is easy to 
understand the importance attached to the 



process, for the whole subsequent career of 
the artist is but an amplification of it. He 
is always working in ideographs, of which 
an incredibly vast number constitute his 
stock-in-trade. His art is a kind of short- 
hand. Kubota, Mr. Bowie tells us, could 
paint the landscape from a moving train 
as he saw it pass, or the scenery described 
in a poem as it was recited. "His brush 
skipped about with the velocity of a drag- 
onfly." What he was really doing was tak- 
ing down in shorthand all that he saw or 
heard. The sign for each object in turn 
flew from his brush as quickly as it was 
mentioned because he had those signs by 
heart. Mr. Bowie objects to this mode of 
painting being called "trick" painting. 
Such signs or "art secrets," known as hiji 
or himitsu, are acquired with infinite toil 
and application. There is no doubt that 
they are, as a rule, extremely ingenious and 
clever, so that the artist making use of 
them has the air of dealing in a kind of 
magic; but also it is obvious that to deal 
thus in what really are little more than 
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formulas must tend to substitute a retentive 
memory and a quick touch for the deeper 
qualities of original thought and feeling. 
To the eye the first immediate qualities by 
which a Japanese painting is distinguished 
are the sharp little cocksure methods of 
representation, and the absence from it of 
any kind of emotional warmth. Such limi- 
tations belong to the Japanese view of na- 
ture as a collection of objects, -each offering 
itself as a conundrum to the artist, each 
asking him to define its ideograph. Natural- 
ly the tersest, cleverest signs soon obtain 
currency, but as soon as they do so they 
cease also to convey human -emotion, and 
acquire the superficiality and hardness 
which are so very apt to characterize Jap- 
anese pictures. 

We have wandered far from our Cafe 
Guerbois, almost as far as their discussions 



took them. What I started to say was that 
they were influenced by such Japanese art 
as they were able to see. It is said that a 
Japanese, Hayashi by name, who made a 
business of selling Japanese work of art, 
became acquainted with Degas, Guillaumin. 
Claude Monet, Pissaro, Mary Cassatt, 
Raffaelli, Sisley and Renoir, and took works 
from them in exchange for some of his 
prints. Later Claude Monet saw a number 
of colorprints in Holland by Hiroshige and 
their influence has stayed with him through 
life. Not that he follows the Japanese, but 
they suggested some idea to him and he 
followed it, such as the idea, for example, 
of painting the same subject on a series of 
canvases, varying the subject by painting it 
at different hours of the day. 

Manet and Degas may have based some 
of the pictures they painted in violent per- 
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spective upon Japanese ideas. The Japan- 
ese often allow the artist to look up from 
beneath, or down from above. Manet's pic- 
ture painted from the top of the Trocadero, 
was one of the latter and many of Degas' 
looking up to the stage over the heads of 
the musicians are examples of the former. 
Japanese enthusiasts find many affiliations 
between the Impressionists and the Japan- 
ese. They give credit to the Japanese for the 
surprise of detail introduced here and there 
in a perfectly arbitrary fashion, for the 
taste for fantastic decoration; for the 
large spots of color, for the dispersed com- 
position that is strong in Degas and means 
that instead of following the usual laws 
of composition such as placing his impor- 
tant figure or figures in the most important 
part of his canvas, he throws them to one 
side or the other, or almost covers them 
with an object, a bouquet of flowers, for 
example, and leaves the center of the pic- 
ture empty. Even in his portraits the sub- 
ject is often put at one side as if he or she 



were not really having their picture painted 
any more than the table with its glasses. 

Degas and Manet were not the only ones 
of the group to seize upon suggestions from 
the outside, and from each other, in their 
meetings at the Cafe Guerbois. Strong 
men like Claude Monet, Degas, Renoir, 
Pissarro, Cezanne and Sisley, who assisted 
at the commencement, must have had con- 
siderable influence on each other while 
working side by side. Under the influence 
of certain dominating ideas each must have 
brought something to add to the whole and 
it seems, as I have said, unjust to give 
Manet the credit for all their development 
up to the year of the war (1870). It is 
true Manet had, more than any other, 
freed himself from conventionalities, but 
whether all reaction against conventional- 
ity is a good thing or not is a question. In 
the beginning it is, but it is fated to become 
conventional in its turn, as the Impression- 
ists themselves have proved. 
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